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A Drill That Fights Wind Erosion 


The “LZ-A"’ Cuts Soil and Water Losses 
. «- Makes Every Drop of Water Count 


Wraerr SOIL MOISTURE is at a premium and wind erosion is a constant threat 


to small grain crops, more and more farmers are turning to the John Deere 
“LZ-A” Grain Drill as good crop insurance, 


The “LZ-A” plants the seed down where the soil is moist. And because it 
plants through the mulch without disturbing it excessively, and packs the soil 
over the seed, the Model “LZ-A” conserves existing soil moisture and, at the 
same time, reduces wind erosion. Germination is speedier, stooling is more 
extensive, stands are healthy and uniform, yields are bigger and more profitable, 
and valuable topsoil is kept at home. 


Available as either a Mulch-Hoe Drill or Lister Drill, the “LZ-A” boasts 
such features as adjustable-gate fluted force-feeds, flexible press-wheel gangs, 
choice of steel spoke, solid steel, or rubber-tire press wheels, and many others 
that combine to make the Model “LZ-A” the answer to the seeding problems 
of the dryland and stubble-mulch farmer. 


Write for free folder. Learn firsthand how a John Deere “LZ-A” Lister 
Grain Drill can help you to bigger yields and more profitable harvests. 


err DEERE 
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Order your Cornell ring now if you want it by 
Spring vacation. Sample rings are displayed 


in the Gift Department where orders are 





taken. 
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From the Editor’s Desk 


Today’s teachers are looking to educational television 
to solve their problems. They hope that televising lectures 
and demonstrations to larger groups of students will elim- 
inate teacher shortages, overcrowded classrooms, and inef- 
ficiently taught lessons. Over 100 institutions are now us- 
ing closed circuit television (programs originated and re- 
ceived within the confines of a particular room or building) 
140 courses are being offered for academic credit via 
television. 

But ETV, as it is referred to by numerous groups 
furthering its use, is a handicapped infant, unable to de- 
velop as quickly as commercial television. Only a small 
portion of the 242 channels allocated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for educational purposes is being 
used at present. 

Public educational stations cannot compete with quiz 
shows and soap operas backed by million dollar corpora- 
tions. Both law and public opinion demand that such sta- 
tions be non-commercial. They can obtain money only by 
solicitation and government appropriation. Their scope is 
limited seriously by this fact. 

Similarly, closed circuit television is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Few schools can afford it. The cheapest TV 
camera costs $3,000 to buy, and $1,500 a year to maintain. 

It is surprising, though, to find that our own state, 
whose educational system is considered superior to many, 
is actually lagging behind its neighbors in development of 
ETV. The first plans for an ETV network failed to re- 
ceive the necessary financial backing by the State Legisla- 
ture. Even now, only one state-financed closed circuit tel- 
evision experiment is in progress, and as yet there is no 
state-supported ETV station at all. The $50,000 appro- 
priation suggested by Governor Harriman to finance ex- 
perimentation and a pilot station at Albany, as well as 
community aid for ETV, is inadequate. It takes many 
times that sum to set up a TV station alone. 

Moreover, New York’s topography has presented 
peculiar transmission problems. TV signals of the small 
powered educational stations can be beamed for only short 
distances because the land is so hilly. Extension workers 
find that radio is still the only economically feasible way 
of getting to the rural people of New York. 

Since TV is much more effective than radio in teach- 
ing the technical and “how-to” programs so essential to 
agriculture Extension work, much more emphasis should 
be put on overcoming these conditions which prevent wide- 


spread use of TV. 


Furthermore, the fact that rural school children could 
benefit more than city youngsters should add further im- 
petus to investigation. Political rallies, plays, vocational 
programs, and educational programs from commercial sta- 
tions, unavailable to many rural students because of their 
lack of contact with large cities, can be “piped in” to 
school TV systems. Thus students can achieve the more 
sophisticated educational standards required by colleges 
and universities, and increase their knowledge of off-farm 
opportunities. 

Finally, who, more than rural people could benefit 
more from the bringing of fully accredited telecourses into 
their homes? They are the people who cannot leave their 
farms to go back to school, who often have not had the 
schooling they wanted, and who cannot afford to pay 
standard tuition rates, or commute to schools. 

For the sake of its crowded urban students and adults 
as well as for rural New Yorkers, the state government 
must not fail to promote and finance the development of 
educational television.—N.L.G. 
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The Students’ Role in 
Farm and Home Week. 


By ANDREW GANTT II ‘57 


HIS year, between the 18th and 22nd of March, 

the population of Ithaca will increase 60%. Ten to 
twenty thousand people from all parts of the state and 
country will flock to the 46th annual Farm and Home 
Week, where they will enjoy lectures, exhibits, and live- 
stock shows. 

You, the Cornell student, play an important part in 
running this big week on the Ag and Home-Ec campus. 
Each club or organization does something to help either 
in setting up exhibits, running food concessions, or devot- 
ing part of their time to other Farm and Home Week 
chores. For instance, the Round-Up Club runs the Student 
Livestock Show, operates a food concession in the Judging 
Pavillion, and helps the professors in Wing and Stocking 
with their displays. 

Outside of the club activities, the students have many 
other things to do. The Home-Ec girls assist in the pro- 
gram in Martha Van, doing everything from conducting 
personal tours to serving food in the cafeteria. And, vari- 
ous committees have been set up to coordinate the rest of 
the student activities. 


In overall charge of the student activities are Ag- 
Domecon Council, and Mr. R. J. Heptig. Mr. Heptig 
acts as a link between the students and the administration. 
Ag-Dom elects a student chairman of Farm and Home 
Week, and he has two assistants, Joan Williams from 
Home-Ec, and John Porter from the Ag school. This year, 
there are seven student committees: 
1—Club Concessions Committee 

Headed by John Porter, with Mary Ann Farns- 

worth as his Secretary, this committee works with 

the clubs to set up food concessions for the campus. 
2—Registration Committee 

Ed Hadlock directs this committee, with Barbara 

Champoux and Guy Burns as his assistants. With 

the help of 80 other students from Ag and Home Ec, 

the committee keeps tab on the number of people vis- 
iting the campus, and does its best to direct people 
on their way. 

3—Swedish Exchange Committee 

Our 1955-56 exchange student to Uppsala, George 

Lamont, runs this outfit, with Fred Kelsey assisting. 

With the help of 30 other students, this committee 

operates a food concession which hopes to make much 

of the money needed to support our student from 

Sweden during the year. 
4—Ushering Committee 

Janet Mack has Gerry Hoaglin and Fred Belden 

assisting her on this job of ushering in all the impor- 

tant lectures on campus during the week. You may 
be one of the other 75 helping with this big job. 
5—Attendance Committee 

To give the professors an idea on how their lecture 

has attracted people, Ron Farnsworth, chairman, 

Dave Taylor and Betty Wanskin, his assistant chair- 

men, and about 30 other students keep a count on all 

the lectures during the week. 
6—Dance Committee 

Roy Rolland does all the work on this one, and it’s 

a big job to get everything in order for the square 

dance on March 21. 


(turn to page 4) 
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LEADING GROWERS OF MANY CROPS DEPEND ON TOXAPHENE FOR SEASON-LONG 
INSECT CONTROL. FOR EXAMPLE, TOXAPHENE IS OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR CONTROL OF MORE COTTON INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER INSECTICIDE. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
905 King Street, W ‘ilmington 99, Del. NX 56-12 
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INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Quality you will like, 


Service you will enjoy. 


Call 4-6212 for wholesale or retail delivery 
service by experienced, courteous, and effi- 


cient delivery men... 


Delivered as cold as we can make it in trucks 


that are bright od shining inside and out... 


Parking in front of our own Dairy Store 
748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 


from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.—Until 8:30 on Fridays 


Enjoy Life 
Enjoy Life 


Enjoy Life 


Eat out more often 


Eat at 


Joe's 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone 4-9039 


Inquiring Countryman 


Question: 
How has Orientation Class succeeded or failed to 
orient you to Cornell? 


Answers: 
Ray Pitcher, Ag *60— 

“The course would be better if there were no exams. 
Marks could be based on attendance and participation in 
class. This would discourage cutting but would eliminate 
the idea of force. If you have to come and take tests, it’s 
just like ramming help down your throat whether you 
want it or not. If marks were based on class participation, 
students would be more apt to read their assignments. In 
general, I think there should be an orientation class, and 
it should be a required subject. But, it should be put on a 
basis of wanting to learn instead of having to learn.” 


Dierk Terlouw, Pre-Vet ’60— 

“Any help given is either too little or too late. By 
the time you get all the information at the end of the 
term, it’s too late to do any good.” 


Bernie Shephard, Ag. Ec. ’60— 
“It is a very good course, but having to do a lot of 
outside work in it sometimes detracts from other subjects.” 


Curly Waters, Ag Eng. 60— 

“For the most part, it has failed to orient me. The 
only useful thing I learned was computing averages. The 
rest of the material, as far as I’m concerned, was worth- 
less. Why does the Ag. School have the deprecating 
theory that its students are totally incapable of finding 
their own directions. Does the Arts School find it neces- 
sory to weekly instruct its students in a high school “re- 
hash” of job opportunities, average computing and ridic- 
ulous study habit analysis? The class should be on a vol- 
untary attendance basis. We have faculty advisors, hand- 
books, and upper-classmen to guide us. So why force us to 
sit through ‘“‘an hour of waste?” 


John Van Vleet, An. Hus. ’60— 

“It is a very worth while course. It is the only time 
that we get to talk to Professor Hertel about any prob- 
lems we might have. It is also beneficial in learning how 
the college works. Since I don’t live on campus, this helped 
me a lot.” 


Carl Quickmire, Bacteriology ’60— 
“Orientation teaches you how to use the library, but 
in general the course doesn’t achieve too much.” 


John Ramsey, Conservation ’60— 

“Tt’s very interesting, but it isn’t worth taking an 
hour a week. Anyone who wants to find the information 
can get it on his own.” 


Farm and Home Week 
(from page 2) 


7—Publicity Committee 
Don Taylor, with Bob Hunter as assistant, and 
Donna Handy as his faithful secretary do the stu- 
dent publicity jobs. They have been working contin- 
uously since the middle of November, so it’s a long 
pull. 


It’s a lot of work. I hope that you will sign-up when 
the sheets go up in Mann Library, and in Martha Van at 
the end of February. 
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Around the 
Upper Quad 


POULTRY CLUB 


Charles Ostrander of Poultry Extension recently 
showed slides and spoke to the Poultry Club about Puerto 
Rico where he did extension work. 







ROUND-UP CLUB 





Left to right: Top Row: G. H. 
Wellington, coach, Edwin L. 









Boardman, J. R. Stouffer, asst. 
coach. 

Bottom Row: Ralph R. Myers, 
Bruce W. Merrill, John R. 


Scherer. 








The Round-Up Club is quite proud of its placing in 
the livestock judging contest at Chicago in the Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition. Their meat judging team 
placed sixth. Ed Boardman ’57 copped first place honors 
in the pork judging section of the meat judging team. All 
of the teams from Cornell, sponsored by the Round Up 
Club, competed with students from all over the country. 

The club recently journeyed to Cortland to visit the 
MacDonald Guernsey Farms which have been willed to 
the University. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 


The Home Economics Club recently initiated and 
gave membership pins to over a dozen girls. In order to be- 
come a member of this club, each candidate must earn 15 
credits by participating in the various activities of the 
Home Ec Club. If she fails to accumulate this number in 
the first term of her competing, she may still be initiated 
in the following term provided she has earned a total of 
22 credits for the two consecutive terms. After the initia- 
tion ceremony one of the founding members of the club 
spoke to the new initiates. 


One of the big events of this year’s activities was the 
visit and talk by Mrs. Donna Dale, bridal consultant at 
Dey Brothers in Syracuse. Bridal and attendant gowns 
were modeled for the formal, informal, and all color wed- 
dings. The girls of the Home Ec Club acted as the models. 
Also, Mrs. Dale discussed planning the wedding, appro- 
priate clothing for the whole wedding party, and her job 
as a bridal consultant. A question and answer period fol- 
lowed. Flowers for the bridal models were furnished by 
Lounsbery Florists. 










As a sequel to this program of wedding plans, in the 
spring the club hopes to sponsor a buyer of china and 
crystal from the Howe Jewelry Store in Syracuse and a 
person from Corning Glass. They will talk about china 
and glass in relation to the wedding and the hope chest. 







ALL CLUBS 


All the student agriculture clubs sponsored Mr. L. 
V. Sherwood, an agricultural chemist of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. He discussed job opportunities and col- 
lege training for openings in industry. Mr. Sherwood 
visited Cornell February 19. 
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MARSHALL BROTHERS 
One of the Northeast’s Fastest 
Growing Hatcheries 


WHY 


1. Marshall's 24,000 breeders that pro- 
duce your chicks are of the very best strains 
obtainable. Their Kimber White Leghorns hold 
an all-time Random Sample test record for 
profits per bird. Marshall Rhode Island Reds 
have efficiency of production equal to Leg- 
horns, but have a quiet heavy-breed temper- - 
ament. Their popular Red Rock Crosses lay 
very well and have top meat value at the end 
of their laying period. 

2. Truck deliveries on 85% of all chicks 
hatched in 1956: Over 75,000 driven by 
Marshalls’ especially equipped chick delivery 
trucks. 

3. Service and help on all poultry prob- 
lems from well-trained and experienced serv- 
ice men. 




























































Bob Marshall '38 
Marshall Brothers’ Hatchery 


R. D. 5, Ithaca, N. Y. Phone 4-6336 

























ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 
INCORPORATED 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Dial 4-6016 


312 E. Seneca Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


From Vine to Wine 


Fingerlakes region champagne 


rivals the quality of imports. 


—COURTESY OF TAYLOR WINERY 


Only the best grapes are picked, above, to be used for New York | 
State sparkling wines. Tradition rules, as the hand labor of skilled 
wine-makers, right, perfects the quality of New York State cham- 


pagne fo rival that of any other product. 


By PETER B. CASGRAIN ‘59 


T was the native wild grape stocks 

growing in the Finger Lakes region 
of New York State that induced Leif 
Ericson to call America “Vineland” 
when he visited this continent 500 
years before Columbus’ discovery. 


After the first cultivated grapes in 
this region were set out in 1830 by 
Reverend Bostwick at Hammonds- 
port, New York, fruit-growers were 
prompt to realize the potential of vine- 
yards here. The deep lakes act as tem- 
perature controls. In spring the slow- 
warming waters exert a cooling effect 
causing buds to stay dormant until 
frost danger is over. Conversely, in 
fall the lakes are slow to cool tending 
to prevent early frosts which would 
harm the grape crop. It is also inter- 
esting to note that this area is located 
on the same isothermic (mean tem- 
perature) line as the champagne dis- 
trict of France. 


From these environmental condi- 
tions come many grape varieties which 
compose the distinguished drink, 
champagne. In 1953 the Finger Lakes 
Wine Growers Association produced 
50 per cent of the total champagne 
consumed in the United States. 

One of the most successful wine 


producing concerns in the country is 
the Taylor Wine Company in Ham- 
mondsport, New York. From a seven- 
acre vineyard in 1880, the company 
has progressed until it now harvests 
over 1500 acres. Bottling and ship- 
ping operations go on twelve months 
of the year. 

A fascinating experience awaits the 
person who observes the techniques of 
champagne production at this modern 
winery. During the harvest season, 
September 15 to October 20, grapes 
are picked at their quality peak and 
transported to the winery. Here the 
fruit is mechanically crushed and the 
juice is separated from the pulp and 
stems. A yeast culture is then added 
to initiate the fermentation reaction. 


THE basic wines (curvees’) consti- 
tuting champagne undergo this process 
as do still wines. But, at the time of 
bottling, champagne is innoculated 
again with yeast causing another fer- 
mentation in the bottle. This second 
fermentation produces the efferves- 
ence peculiar to sparkling wines. After 
several months the sediment formed 
is frozen out. Next, a little sweetening 
and aged wines are added. Then, fol- 
lowing a maturing period, the bottles 


—COURTESY OF TAYLOR WINERY 


are resealed to be labeled and shipped. 
Some companies bulk-process cham- 
pagne. This procedure is similar ex- 
cept that the second fermentation oc- 
curs in huge sealed tanks instead of 
in the bottle. 


OBVIOUSLY, modern American 
enterprise has taken over the cham- 
pagne business in this country. But 
American grapes and wines have long 
been called “imitations”? only because 
they differ from foreign products. 
This prejudice generally has no 
grounds because American wines are 
distinct due to different processes and 
ingredients. Indeed, the United States 
now ships champagne to Europe. 


Within the last ten years, distribu- 
tion of New York State champagne 
has widened. In 1953, the grape crush 
was twice the average of the twelve 
preceding years or 14,804 tons for a 
value of more than one and one-half 
million dollars. The vineyards are 
more vigorous due to research per- 
formed by the State Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station and the Soil Con- 
servation Districts. Hastened by ad- 
vanced techniques and commercializa- 
tion, the champagne industry will con- 
tinue to expand in the future. 
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BEACON COMPLETE STARTER 


BEACON-TROLLED 


FOR TOMORROW'S PROFITS 


Your future egg profits begin with your chick feeding pro- 
gram. This program, to be profitable, must be practical. It 
snust protect your investment while building for the future. 


Beacon Complete Starter and the Beacon Chick Program 
are based on the practical premise that properly developed 
chicks will become pullets able to produce heavily over a 
longer than usual laying period. 


We call this program of chick development a Beacon-tro!led 
Feeding and Managerient Plan. It lays the important foun- 
dation for sustained high production. It controls every stage 
of chick growth by giving you well-feathered chicks just as 
soon as bred-in characteristics permit; it builds strong bones, 
big frames, and the body capacity for heavy, high production. 


Beacon-trolled feeding proves itself —in the nest — as the 
practical way to build chick raw material into future egg 
profits. Beacon-trolled Feeding and Management assures 
you that when layers go on the nest they'll be physically 
equipped for long, profitable laying life. 


LIVING PROOF— 


Continuing tests are run at Beacon’s Poultry 
Research Farm, Cayuga, N. Y. Thousands 
of chicks like this one are started and grown 
yearly under commercial brooder house con- 
ditions. Results of these continuing tests keep 
the Beacon Program practical and efficient 
—prove the value of Beacon-trolled Feeding 


and Management for today’s poultrymen. oar 


“* BEACON FEEDS 


ARE UNIFORMLY BETTER BECAUSE THEY’RE BEACON-TROLLED 


Before manufacture 


During manufacture 


After manufacture 


Beacon Dealers are located from Maine to the Virginias 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY, INC., CAYUGA, N.Y.* YORK, PA.+ LAUREL, DEL.+ EASTPORT, N.Y. 
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Opportunities in Agriculture 


Students can find challenging careers in food science. 


& 


By DOUGLAS D. INNES ‘59 and MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


OOD manufacturing is the larg- 

est and most stable industry in 
America. And, you the student in the 
College of Agriculture can find a re- 
warding vocation in this industry that 
deals with the processing and preserv- 
ation of food and food products. 


The food industry is not only big, 
but it is constantly growing. Every 
day approximately seven thousand 
new food consumers are added to the 
market. At this rate, the sale of man- 
ufacured foods will increase from 
nearly $70 billion per year in 1957, to 
about $100 to $125 billion per year 
in 1978. Employment in the food in- 
dustry amounts to approximately $15 
billion per year. And, as the demand 
for food increases, more and more 
technically trained people are needed 
in the industry. 


| N order to train people for positions 
in the food industry, the College of 


8 


Agriculture is establishing two food 
technology curriculums. One will be 
of a professional nature, and the other 
will be aimed toward sales and man- 
agement. 


The professional program is set up 
for those students interested in grad- 
uate work, research, teaching, or the 
more technical phases of industry. 
Much work in basic science courses 
such as: chemistry, bacteriology, 
physics, engineering, and math, estab- 
lish the student’s foundation for the 
professional food science program. 
And, special courses in food science 
will begin in the junior year. 


| N this program, a student may elect 
more courses in the particular phase 
of the food industry that he is most 
interested in. For example he can have 
a major emphasis in poultry, or per- 
haps fruit crops. 


While the professional plan stresses 
basic sciences, the management curric- 
ulum emphasizes agricultural econom- 
ics, accounting, and administrative 
courses. The food science management 
major will also take the regular food 
science courses, which begin in the fall 
of 1957, during his junior and senior 
years at Cornell. This curriculum 
will prepare the student for a career 
in sales, distrbution, advertising, and 
merchandizing. 


"THE food science courses explain 
the broad field of food technology and 
provide the student with vital infor- 
mation in his field. The first course is 
introductory food science which will 
acquaint the student with the scope 
and importance of the food industry. 


Principles of food technology deals 
with food economics, production, pro- 


(turn to page 12) 
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Athletes from the 


Left to right: Kirk McCreary, '58, Dick Vincent, '59, Phil Gravink, '57, George Ford, '57. 


HE other day, Countryman de- 

cided to talk with some aggies 
who are Cornell athletes. He soon re- 
alized that there was a real problem 
in this assignment. How could Coun- 
tryman get to see all the athletes from 
the upper quad? The answer was that 
he couldn’t. But, he decided to talk 
with the first few of the “sporting- 
gentlemen” that he ran across. 


Kirk McCreary ’58, captain of the 
cross-country team, was the first aggie 
athlete Countryman interviewed. Kirk 
comes from Hamburg, New York, 
where he ran track all four years of 
high school, and ran cross-country for 
two years. Kirk is in general agricul- 
ture, and hasn’t decided as yet what 
he wants to do after graduation. In 
addition to running, he is also treas- 
urer of Cayuga Lodge where he lives. 
When asked if he thought sports in- 
terfere with studies, Kirk replied, 
“You would probably waste the time 
needed for the sport anyhow.” He also 
added that his practice was a good 
break between classes during the day, 
and studying in the evening. 


The next fellow that Countryman 
talked with was Dick Vincent ’59, 
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who comes from a holstein dairy farm 
in Castile, New York. Dick, who 
lives at Alpha Zeta, is a wrestler on 
the Big Red team. And, he wrestled, 
played football, and ran track at 
Letchworth Central School. Dick is 


majoring in agricultural engineering. 


© eteeen asked Dick if he 
thought an entering freshman should 
try-out for a team? He replied, “If 
a freshman is interested in a sport, he 
should certainly try-out.”” Dick thinks 
that the apathy in student interest is 
in part due to the success of the team. 
“A winning team draws spectators.” 


Phil Gravink ’57, rows for the Cor- 
nell crew. And, he played baseball, 
football and basketball for Clymer 
Central School. His major interest in 
college has been animal husbandry, 
and agricultural economics. Phil, who 
was recently married, plans to return 
to the hame farm in June. “Training 
tables cost more than eating at home’’, 
Phil remarked, and added, “I think 
that there should be more scholarships 
offered on the basis of participation 
in activities of any kind, ability, and 
need.” 


Upper Campus 
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Countryman next interviewed 
George Ford ’57, another oarsman. 
George, who comes from Flushing, 
New York, is interested in dairy, and 
hopes to farm with hostein cows after 
graduation. “Crew interferes with 
studying only in that it takes time’, 
George stated, “But, I like the sport 
so much that I feel that the time is 
well spent.”” When Countryman 
asked George what he thought about 
compensation in collegiate sports, he 
replied, “I have no strong feelings for 
or against compensation for athletes.”’ 
“But,” he ventured, “Scholarships 
might improve the quality of the team. 
This would make for more wins, and 
a winning team means an interested 
student body.” 


As Countryman left the realm of 
sports, and went back to the world of 
typewriters and deadlines, he reflected 
upon his talk with these athletes. The 
interviews were enjoyable. But, in 
addition to this, Countryman was 
proud of the contribution to Cornell 
athletics that is being made by these 
men, and other athletes from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





Cocktails 


Food 


On the Hill it's 


The Big Red Grill 


JOHNNY'S 


Collegetown Ith. 7844 


HEGGIE'S 


Sells lovely gifts 
in 


Gold, Silver, China 


Precious and Imitation 
Stones 


Crystal, Clocks, Aluminum 
LeLong Perfume 


R. A. HEGGIE 
and BRO. Co. 
JEWELERS 


136 E. State Street 


If Roads Could Talk... 


Improved roads have changed 


the farmers’ way of life. 


By ELEANOR A. RAMP ‘57 


HE winter snow falls fast, piles 

high, and forms drifts of undu- 
lating whiteness which turn the coun- 
try roadways into blanketed mazes. 
Nature tries quietly to hide the thor- 
oughfares that have penetrated her 
being, interrupted her woods and di- 
vided her fields. She tries to defy man 
who, after bringing the roads, has fol- 
lowed them and settled her country- 
side. 


Man, viewing the new whiteness 
when he rises to meet a new winter 
day of chores, resents the delay 
brought to his routine. The barn 
across the road seems an interminable 
distance away and the snow shovel 
seems an infinitely small instrument 
for removing the obstacle between 
him and his hungry livelihood in the 
barn. 


But with a sudden clattering and 
a rumble the country snowplow hauls 
into view. Man breathes a sigh of re- 
lief. With the road cleared he can 
now go about his daily business. The 
milk truck can collect his cans, his 
wife can get to the village for grocer- 
ies, the school bus can pick up his 
children and he can go to the cow 
auction. 


_ is thwarted in her attempt 
to cut man off from society. But again 
she has shown him how integrated his 
life is with what he takes so much for 
granted nowadays—the rural road. 


More than being a means of travel 
from place to place, the road has come 
to determine the type of community 
that springs up along its edges as it 
passes through the country. Witness 
the almost explosive movement of ur- 
ban population along the roads lead- 
ing from cities into the neighboring 
suburbs. Scattered villages, previous- 
ly connected by dirt roads, have been 


developed into large suburban com- 
munities fed by smooth macadam 
highways. 


Roads, in fact, are completely 
changing the face of some rural areas. 
Take Rockland County, New York, 
for example. There, the last big com- 
mercial farm, which was once a chief 
tomato supplier for New York, is 
going out of business. Once a rich ag- 
ricultural district, the land will now 
be divided into small plots for sale to 
homebuilders. Surburbia has followed 
the highways out from the metropolis. 


Pounp Ridge, New York is an- 
other section bowing to the moderni- 
zation coming with the spread of 
highways. This wooded Westchester 
County town, 40 miles from New 
York City, is a taste of the country 
with its own cows, virgin timberland, 
and green grass. But the Westchester 
Planning Department is proposing a 
network of 60 mile per hour thruways 
which will change the winding local 
roads into traffic-laden, super high- 
ways. The country loving people of 
Pound Ridge may no longer be able 
to pride themselves on their rolling 
fields and vegetable gardens. 


How the roads influence rural liv- 
ing can be seen along parts of US 
Route 20 where it runs through cen- 
tral New York state. Motels, filling 
stations, drive-ins and eating places 
sprang up beside the road in answer 
to the needs of travelers. The farmers 
in the picturesque valley left the land 
and turned to the tourist business for 
their profits. Then another road, the 
New York State Thruway, was built. 
By force, the face of the area changed. 
“Tourists Taken” signs came down; 
eating places and gas stations closed. 
The people went back to their farms. 


(turn to page 13) 
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From the Gourmet’s Notebook 


Cooking with herbs adds 


zest to your meals. 


By PATRICIA Y. HUGHES ‘59 


EASONING simple _ foods _ to 
make them worthy of a gourmet’s 
praise, begins in the herb garden, and 
ends with a work of culinary art. It’s 
too bad, but few Americans know 
what they are missing by not cooking 
with carefully grown and_ harvested 
herbs. It’s becoming fashionable to 
have an herb garden, but how to care 
for one is a problem for many folks. 


A plot of herbs can be enjoyable 
for anyone who likes to watch things 
grow. Actually a window box of your 
favorite herbs might be nice if you 
have no garden space. Or, if your lot 
is small, you can use these pretty 
plants as a border garden next to your 
house. The time spent tending these 
hardy annual or perennial plants is 
well worth while. 


The best time to harvest herbs is 
when the flower buds are forming, for 
it is at this stage of maturity that the 
leaves are most succulent and fra- 
grant. But, much care should be taken 
while harvesting the leaves, stems, or 
flowers of the herbs. Leaves should be 
gathered on a dry day because some 
herbs, particularly basil, are more eas- 
ily damaged when damp. The leafy 
stems should be spread out on a table 
and sorted carefully. Then the dam- 
aged leaves can be discarded. Next the 
leaves and flowers must be dried. To 
do the best job of drying the herbs, 
hang them in small bunches, or spread 
them out on drying frames in a dark, 
well-ventilated room. Your attic may 
be just the place. In less than a week 
the herbs should be ready to be stored 
in air-tight, non-metal containers. 
The delightful flavors and aromas of 
summer are thus preserved for use 
during the winter. 


The use of different and exotic 
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herbs can turn a simple dish into your 
family’s favorite meal. From one 
small leaf, you can get an amazing 
amount of flavor to perk up your fav- 
orite stew. And, it’s easy to cook with 
herbs for delicate flavor and aroma. 
Just let your hidden artistic and culi- 
nary talents come to the surface. 


If the boss is coming to dinner, why 
not make a stuffed rolled pork roast? 
Flavor the stuffing liberally with sage 
and marjoram and use plenty of dried 
fruits as garnishes. Rub the roast 
thoroughly with your favorite sweet 
herbs, and leave the rest of the work 
to the oven. Ah, the wonderful aroma 
of cooking meat that will tantalize the 
nostrils of any important guest the 
minute he steps into the house. When 
serving time comes, you'll be proud of 
your main course, and hubby’s boss 


will be delighted. 


Bur, let’s begin the meal with con- 
somme. Many different herbs can be 
used in soups, and the results can be 
as varied as Ithaca weather. As you 
add herbs to your soup, use frequent 
“taste tests” to be sure that is flavored 
just right. 


Next comes the salad. Cottage 
cheese is delicious with chives, as well 
as with many other herbs. Now for 
that delicious roast we have been anxi- 
ously waiting for. Garnish the plate 
with parsley as a final touch, and the 
meal will be one that your family, 
and your important guest will remem- 
ber for some time to come. 


To make all of your herb cooking 
successful, find a good herb cookery 
book to guide your imaginative cook- 
ing. With a little luck your cooking 
will be praised by one and all. And, 
it’s so much fun to cook with your 
own herbs. 





The 


EMPIRE 


Story 


By E. P. Forrestel, 
President 
Empire Livestock Marketing 
Cooperative 


Opportunities in 
Livestock Marketing 






AS IN all other fields 
of farm production 
and marketing, tre- 
mendous “changes 
have taken place in 
the business of live- 
stock marketing. This 
revolution has been 
marked by increasing 
opportunities for sat- 
isfying service and ac- 
plishment on the part 
of those who chose this field. 

As I have seen college trained men oper- 
ate throughout the United States it is my 
firm conviction that they have the back- 
ground to stand out and come to the front 
in the cooperative marketing field, and in 
livestock marketing in particular. This is 
big business! Even at today’s prices, during 
1956 Empire Livestock Marketing Cooper- 
ative marketed more than ten million dol- 
lars worth of consigned livestock—and Em- 
pire is one among many other good market- 
ing organizations in these forty eight states 
of ours. 

What do you need in college? Basic ag- 
riculture, of course, with emphasis on ani- 
mal husbandry, cooperative marketing and 
marketing in general. Actual working ex- 
perience is helpful, too and is available for 
some through part time employment in Em- 
pire. I look forward to the improvements 
that today’s college trained men will make 
in livestock marketing practices in the years 
to come. 


emPIRE 


Livestock 


































Mr. Forrestel 


Marketing Cooperative 


Regular weekly auction sales at 
Bath - Greene - Oneonta 
Bullville - Gouverneur 
Caledonia - West Winfield 


Dispersals and farm sales a specialty. 


See any Empire Stockyards manager. 
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—- 
REGEN 
Neither rain, nor hail, nor 
heat, nor gloom impair the 
protective function and 
beauty of Ray-O-Lite 
Regency awnings. Colorful, 
shatterproof translucent 


fiberglas bathes interiors 
with soft light. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE! 


ITHACA 
FLOOR COVERING 


407 Taughannock Blvd. 
Phone 4-9913 


LAKEVIEW 
DAIRIES 


Homogenized Wholesale 


Milk 


Vitamin D. Resale 


Butter 


Cheese 
Eggs 
Prompt and Courteous Delivery 


702 Adams Ith. 4-9941 


Food Technology 
(from page 8) 


cessing, and distribution. This course 
also stresses the physical, and chemical 
properties of foods. And, it deals with 
manufacture, and various means of 
food preservation. Two other courses 
in this curriculum are industrial food 
technology, and food analysis. 


Freezing preservaton of foods, an- 
other course available to the food 
technology major, deals with the 
changes that food undergoes during 
cold storage and freezing. Also, the 
methods for freezing all sorts of foods 
are considered in this course. In addi- 
tion to the regular food science 
courses, a food technology seminar 
will be held to discuss new develop- 
ments in the industry. 


Career opportunities in the food in- 
dustry may be found in any of the 
steps from raising food on farms, to re- 
tail food distribution in super markets. 


But, the greatest demand for college 
trained food technoligists is in the area 
between producer and consumer. Peo- 
ple are needed in processing, packag- 
ing, preservation, advertising, promo- 
tion, sales, and distribution. 


Students who have taken the pro- 
fessional program may work in any 
one of many specialized branches of 
food manufacture. Some of these jobs 
include: quality control, manufactur- 
ing operations, equipment design and 
application, chemical and_ biological 
processing, and many others. It is in 
preparing for jobs of this sort that 
basic sciences are so important. 


The food industry management ma- 
jor will probably work in some phase 
of food distribution. He may be inter- 
ested in food advertising, for example. 
Good public relations is vitally impor- 
tant in the management and merchan- 
dizing phases of this industry. 


The food industry is important. 
This is shown in the fact that from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent of family in- 
come in the United States is spent on 
food. The demand for personnel in 
this industry is exceeding the supply 
of trained people. Besides the fact that 
jobs in the food industry have a start- 
ing salary or between $4 thousand and 
$5 thousand, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to reach the $7 thousand level 
after two or three successful years in 
the industry. While the salary is good, 


(turn to page 15) 


A Glimpse at Some Bulletins 


By ROBERT W. ADLER ’58 


Let's Eat Eggs 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 915 


By Gertrude Armbruster 


Eggs are a rich source of the nutri- 
ents everyone needs for growth and 
health. They are high in quality pro- 
tein and low in calories. When buying 
eggs, the first thing one sees is the 
outside. Clean eggs in an attractive 
carton, with grade and size clearly 
marked, is the first sign of quality 
eggs. This bulletin gives hints about 
buying eggs wisely. It also tells how 
to store them. Eggs kept in a warm 
place for any length of time, will lose 
their quality. Eggs are a_ versatile 
food, and can be prepared in many 
different ways. Puffy omelet, cheese 
souffle, and baked custard are only 
three of the many wonderful recipes 
in the bulletin. It makes me hungry to 
think of them. 


Pillows—selection, use, and care 
Cornell Extension Bulletin 969 
By Evelyn Stout 


There are so many different types 
of pillows on the market today that 
it’s hard to decide which to buy. In 
the first place, it depends on what you 
want your pillow to do for you. Do 
you want firm support or do you want 
it to be soft? Each has its own kind 
of filler. This bulletin describes the 
different kinds of filler and their uses. 
Also, how long a pillow should last 
and what it should cost are discussed. 
Do you have some old pillows which 
you just hate to get rid of ? Why not 
renovate them? You can do it yourself 
with little difficulty if you follow the 
simple instructions in this bulletin. If 
you are tired of sleeping on a lumpy 
pillow, perhaps you should read this 
bulletin. 
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Flavors Make the Difference 





The flavor decides whether people 
will like or dislike a certain food. 


By DOROTHY L. KENON ‘60 


CO don’t care for this dish.” “Oh, 
I just adore pizza!” “I can’t 
stand that food.” 

How often do you hear these 
phrases? What makes people say these 
things? Obviously, it is flavor which 
influences one’s taste. 


Flavors come from a wide assort- 
ment of fruits and berries, stems, 
twigs, nuts, and bark, tropical flowers, 
saps, gums, leaves, buds and flowers, 
seeds, meats, marine products and 
from the modern magic of the chem- 
istry laboratory. Science is effective- 
ly used to improve flavors and to cre- 
ate novel ones. 

The composition of fruits and vege- 
tables, that is, the amounts of sugar, 
organic acids, mineral salts, sulphur 
compounds and aromatics they con- 
tain, blend into what we call flavor. 
The growing proqaess, storage, and 
cooking usually change the flavor, and 
even touch and temperature can affect 
it. 

Flavors have a psychological aspect, 
too. They play a prominent part in 
recollection of memories. Mention 
popcorn and movies spring to mind. 
People’s reaction to flavors is charac- 
teristic of their personality. Conserv- 
ative people often choose bland foods 
in repetitious patterns while people 
who desire variety and change in their 


Rural Roads 
(from page 10) 


Almost no mention need be made 
of the influence of roads on the trans- 
portation of farm products. The 
northeast farmer who sells his vege- 
tables at a roadside stand as well as 
the big wheat farmer of the midwest 
who moves his crops to storage via 
huge trucks depends on highways. A 
great road system has enabled the na- 
tion’s agricultural industry to develop 
from primarily small self-supporting 
types of business to large, more spec- 
lalized farms. 


The farmer himself has been 
changed by the development of his 
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lives also look for variety and change 
in their food, tending towards spicy 
and unique dishes. 


If you have a hankering to hide 
your personality try changing your 
eating habits. 

Flavors have actually had a bearing 
on world history. Seem a bit far- 
fetched? If it weren’t for the desire 
for the Eastern spices and the conse- 
quent search for a shorter route to In- 
dia, who would have discovered 
America, discovered the Pacific, or 
sailed around the world? Actually 
these great discoveries were the acci- 
dental by-products of the search for 
a quicker route to the desirable spice 
areas. All through the ages people 
have paid a high price for one food 
when they could get the same nutri- 
ents in a cheaper one simply because 
of flavor. 


Neethutic flavors can also be used. 
Sugars are often used to cover up 
tastes of medicine. Raspberry and 
cocoa mask the bitter taste of alka- 
loids and cinnamon, orange, and sars- 
aprilla disguise the salty tastes. 
Because of characteristic tastes, our 
meals can either be unedible or deli- 
cious. If the way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach, then favors cer- 
tainly mark the way. 


rural road. Now that he is able to 
reach the city easily his ideals and 
values are being influenced by the ur- 
ban environment. He is not so isolated 
from the city’s cultural offerings— 
museums, concerts and the theater. 


Perhaps the nature lover has the 
best philosophy about the rural road. 
To him the road means relaxation, a 
place of spiritual re-awakening. Cares 
fade and the noise of the highway falls 
behind as he strolls along a whitened 
gravelled way. The road, with its 
snow-laden trees bending into an arch 
above him and its winter birds creat- 
ing a soft swish ahead of him, speaks 
peace and beckons him onward. 


209 Dryden Rd. 
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Home of the 


original Tullyburgers 


Now brings you 


Super Tullyburger 


Just across the tracks 


on W. State St. 
Always Open 
Ph. 4-9072 
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The Three R’s 


In a Rural School 


Reading this may bring back 
nostalgic memories of a one- 


room school, to many of you. 


By EDWARD L. RAZINSKY ‘60 


OST of the “rural schools” of 

today are rural only in the sense 
of not being in an urban community, 
but the few existing “rural schools” of 
the type that I attended—well, that’s 
a different story. 


It is almost impossible for me to 
forget my first day at school. My 
mother decided that since I was five 
years old, it was high time I got some 
formal education. My father trundled 
me into the car, along with a maternal 
escort, and we drove three-quarters of 
a mile to the school. Upon seeing this 
monument of learning I, for one, was 
anything but impressed. I was finally 
dragged out of the car and into the 
one room school house. 


Inside, I was introduced to the 
school teacher and some of my future 
classmates. It surprised me to find 
that most of my associate inmates 
were very matter-of-fact about the 
whole affair. I later discovered that 
the reason for their confidence was a 
matter of experience. Some of them 
had been in the first grade from the 
age of four and were “old pros” at the 
game. Incidentally, some of them 
spent another year in grade one after 
the proper age of advancement. 


T uis particular school house had 
one aisle down the middle and about 
five rows of seats on either side. The 
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right side was for grades one through 
three and the left for the “big kids,” 
grades four through six. The teacher 
had an ingenious seating system. In 
whatever seat your feet touched the 
ground, you sat! 


About the first thing that I remem- 
bered learning was how to add. Since 
I was very eager, I had my father 
coach me on the side. He told me that 
four and four equals eight, and one 
and one equals two. I didn’t know 
about deriving answers, but depended 
on memory. In school the teacher 
would ask me the sum of two num- 
bers and if it wasn’t eight or two, it 
didn’t interest me. The fact is, I was 
never taught to add. I just memorized 
problems and answers. 


In all, there were from 15 to 20 
pupils in the school. This in itself is 
not too serious when you consider that 
in urban schools there are as many as 
forty students per teacher, but in a 
one room school the 15 to 20 students 
are in six different grades. 


Fortunately, the school was closed 
before I reached the sixth grade, at 
which time I went to a centralized 
village school. However, during my 
rural education period my schedule 
was something like this. We got some 
arithmetic problems to solve while the 
teacher concentrated on the higher 


classes. She returned to us after 
twenty minutes and listened to our 
garbled answers, after which, reading 
class was held. We read until 10:30 
and then went out for recess. Recess 
was held until 11:30 at which time 
lunch “hour” began. We lunched for 
an hour, resumed classes for another 
hour and a half, and went home. 


As scanty as the curriculum ap- 
pears, it is quite understandable when 
we consider the extent of the teacher’s 
duties. She spent all day running from 
class to class, concentrating on one 
while ignoring another. As far as I 
was concerned, recess could have 
lasted all day, but then how far can 
one go in life with nothing but a back- 
ground in hide-and-seek ? 


Facilities in our school were not 
what could be called “up-to-date.” As 
a matter of fact, they were practical- 
ly non-existent. At the front of the 
room was the “air conditioner,” a 
large, stubborn, un-cooperative pot- 
bellied stove. This stove is very vivid 
in my memory because of an event 
which consisted of clamping a little 
girl in a folding chair, heating up a 
stove poker and threatening to brand 
her with it. And then there were the 
days when the weather was so bad, 
and the temperature so low, that all 
classes were held around our old 


(turn to opposite page) 
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One Room School 


stove. If I learned nothing else, I was 
exposed to combustion. 


The drinking water was obtained 
from the family who had the misfor- 
tune of livng adjacent to the school. 
Once a day the teacher would send a 
troop of us little savages over to the 
neighbors for a pail of water. Well I 
tell you, that pail was heavy and the 
water kept slopping out. In order to 
keep alive, you had to drink or swim, 
so we drank! Needless to say, the rest 
of the student body didn’t get much 
to satisfy their thirst’s. 


The cause of the lack of facilities 
was purely monetary. The tax rate 
was controlled by the people in the 
school district according to expendi- 
tures which they voted upon at school 
meetings. They felt two ways about 
spending money on the school. “The 
less we vote to spend, the lower our 
tax bill,” and “if it was good enough 
for me, it’s good enough for those 
kids.” It was all very frugal, but also 
very bad for the learning and teaching 
process. If the teacher’s lot wasn’t 
hard enough, the absence of ten chil- 
dren who went on a twenty-minute 
safari to the distant outhouse didn’t 
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soothe her soul to any great extent. 


Now that out house was another 
thing. Regardless of what anyone may 
say about our outhouse—it was cold. 
On one occasion a few members of the 
female student body wandered absent- 
ly into this small building and were 
immediately covered by snow balls 
which were wafted gently through the 
broken window. To say that the girls’ 
feelngs were hurt would be a vast 
understatement. 


Yes, indeed, the one room school 
made me very happy. But they say that 
ignorance is bliss. At any rate, it was 
certainly no Cornell! You know, 
that’s something to consider right 
there. What would have been my 
chances of getting into Cornell if my 
entire academic background had come 
from that rural school? How could 
I, or anyone with a similar academic 
background, possibly hope to compete 
with students who are products of 
modern educations systems? Maybe 
it’s a good thing that I didn’t have to 
answer those questions from bitter ex- 
perience. Let’s hope that the number 
of people, reared in the one room 
school, who might be faced with those 
questions will someday be cut to zero. 


119 S. Cayuga Street 


DAIRYMEN CAN 
POINT WITH PRIDE 


Self-help to build better milk markets! On January 1, 1957, 43 co- 
operatives representing 20,341 New York milkshed producers, were con- 
tributing one cent per hundredweight of milk produced to the advertising 
and promotion programs of Milk for Health, Inc. In addition, 16,362 
individuals support Milk for Health through individual milk check de- 
ductions. This makes a total of 36,703 Metropolitan N. Y. Market sup- 
porters—a record of which dairymen can be proud. 


MILK FOR HEALTH, 


ONE STOP 


LAUNDROMAT 
408 College Ave. 


Fluff Dry Laundering 


Food Technology 
(from page 12) 


and advancement rapid, these are not 
the only features of employment in 
the food industry. 


People have to eat, and because of 
this, food manufacturing is the most 
depression-proof of any industry. The 
possibilities for new developments in 
the food industry are almost unlim- 
ited. For example the recent use of 
radiation in food preservation, and the 
possibilty of atomic powered food, 
procesing plants in the future, help to 
make vocations in this field even more 
interesting. 


Students who are now freshmen 
and sophomores can still get into the 
food technology program. Because, the 
actual food science courses start in the 
junior year. A career in food science 
is well worth your consideration. You 
would have a chance to get in on the 
“ground-floor” of on industry that is 
young, and growing rapidly due to 
population increase, and new develop- 
ments in handling food. 


INC. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Dry Cleaning 


RED & WHITE 


Pick up and delivery at dorms 

































































































































































































News from Saturn 


By MARGARET E. SATURN ‘57 


A new blackberry variety, Bailey, 
may check the downgrade in New 
York State blackberry growing. This 
variety and another selection are 
available for trial growing from. the 
New York State Fruit Testing Asso- 
citation at Geneva. 


According to Professor George L. 
Slate, Cornell and State University 
small fruit specialist at Geneva, Bailey 
is a vigorous and productive plant 
which has withstood the Geneva win- 
ters with very little injury. Also, the 
fruit is borne out in the open where 
pickers can easily reach it. 


Cornell agriculturalists are working 
on that age old problem of the farmer 
—the weather. They are attempting 
to find the factors which limit crop 
yields even when they are properly 
fertilized and irrigated. 


To determine the effects of 


Pritchard's 


Corner Station, Inc. 


E>>© 


lubrication—washing ° 
Atlas tires & batteries 


minor repairs 


909 Hanshaw rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 


4-1623 


weather, an electronic recording sys- 
tem will be set up this spring at the 
Aurora Experiment Station. Every 
15 minutes it will completely record 
conditions on corn, wheat, alfalfa, 
clover, and oats. Wind speed, radia- 
tion, leaf temperature, and carbon di- 
oxide concentration in the air are 
among the factors checked. 


Ir your fruit trees show signs of 
stunting, dieback, wilting, or prema- 
ture leaf shedding, the problem might 
be nematodes, according to Professor 
W. F. Mai, Cornell plant patholo- 
gist. And he has found large growth 
increases in cherry trees when the 
ground was chemically treated for 
nematodes before planting. 


However, the nematodes are not 
eliminated by the pre-planting treat- 
ment and the experiment hasn’t been 
going long enough to show how long 
the beneficial effects will last. Thus 


Empire Sreeders 
For Getter Livertock 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
Let NYABC Supply Your Herd 


Sires! Service to top sires of Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Jersey, Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss and Angus breeds. 
Nearly 200 technicians bring this 


service to your herd. For facts 


write to: 
New York Artificial Breeders’ Co- 
operative, Box 528, Ithaca, N .Y. 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 
The home of Pure Bred 


Guernseys 

Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 
Jack M. Wood, Manager 
Valatie, N. Y. 


GREYSTONE FARM 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Purebred Guernseys 

L. S. Riford, Owner 
Paul Fleming, Manager 


the scientists are also working on 
treatments for the trees themselves. 


Nematodes are very hard to work 
with because of their microscopic size. 
Also, they attack from underground 
and the damage above ground is sim- 
ilar to that done by other pests. 


Cattle breeders may someday pro- 
duce more tender beef through select- 
ive breeding programs. United States 
Department of Agriculture scientists 
at the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland, have shown that 
meat tenderness is inherited in ani- 
mals. Most of the work has been done 
with rabbits, and with beef cattle. 


USDA scientists are also trying to 
develop a fast tenderness test which 
can be used on live animals. One 
method consists of taking samples of 
live muscle tissue for laboratory 
analysis. 
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MAPLE LANE FARMS 
Kingston, New York 

A. H. Chambers, Owner 
T. J. Doyle, Sup’t. 


Calves available 


OLD MEADOW FARM 

E. Quaker Rd., 

Orchard Park, N. Y. 

Harry H. Larkin, Owner 
Guernseys Bred for Production 


MAPLE ROW FARM 
Conewanga Valley, New York 
Edgar Chapman, Owner 

We Test, Show, and Sell 


Purebred Guernseys 


HOLSTEIN 
BRACKEL FARMS 


Cincinnatus, New York 
Clarence S. Harvey, Owner 
Best Rag Apple Holsteins 


BROWN-SWISS 
HI-HO FARMS 

Darien Center, New York 

Cal Champlin, Owner 
Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 


THe CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
















TWIN-WHEEL drive eliminates pitman. 
Heavy twin fly wheels are counter-rotating 
. .. balance each other and sickle motion. 


No. 7 MOWER — faster, easier cutting . . . up to 2800 
strokes per minute. Operates equally well at any cutter 
ig on bar angle. Shown tractor-mounted on WD-45 with SNap- 
ves. Couper hitch. Pull-type also available for any tractor 
with standard PTO. 
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_ HERE’S MOWING THAT'S 
ion 
Another Allis-Chalmers FIRST — the new No. 7 Mower with TWIN- 
WHEEL drive .. . a power mower without a pitman! 
ork With characteristic originality, Allis-Chalmers has introduced another 
great new advance in hay harvesting . . . smooth, quiet rotary action that 
eliminates forever the destructive vibration always associated with pitman- 
drive mowers. 
Cutter bar is always on same level as drive mechanism and operates 
smoothly at any angle . . . from vertical to 45 degrees below horizontal. 
Available rear-mounted for Allis-Chalmers WD-45 Tractor, or in trail- 
type model for any tractor with standard power take-off. 
Here is a mower that brings new vigor, new performance to the age-old 
task of mowing . . . with design that’s years ahead. 
Twin-Wueet and Snap-Coupter are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
erd 
on ALLIS-CHALMERS 
SS 


TRYMAN 


LISTEN TO the National Farm and Home Hour every Saturday on your NBC radio station. 
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Try a ‘57 IH tractor...see how it gives you 


BETTER USE 


5 NEW 
Relax in the seat of a new, more powerful IH tractor! FARMALL’ 
See how everything you touch puts power to better use! 
See how you power-away hard work and high costs that tractors 
used to wear you out and waste your time and money. 5 NEW 
New increased power — in seven of 10 new IH tractors 
—gives more snap and go... greater reserve power. INTERNATIONAL® 


New Fast-Hitch with Traction-Control gives you trac- tractors 

tion that grows with the load! Handy lever lets you 

match range of weight transfer to all soil conditions— 1TO 6-PLOW 

practically ends need for wheel weights. SIZES 

New diesel models . . . new power spaced wheels... 

new feather-action Hydra-Touch® hydraulics—these "MODELS 

are typical IH advancements for 57. UNLIMITED” 
Choose from “‘America’s top ten’’—to fit your needs 

exactly! ‘‘Models unlimited”’ with dozens of options. 


New McCormick® Farmall 450! 
This 4-5-plow tractor has increased 
power, new Fast-Hitch with Traction- 
Control, improved Hydra-Touch hydrau- 
lics and other new 1957 features. 


Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrate - 
power put to better use. See and try the 


Farmall or International tractor built t § i ik e Li f ’ 
bring you far greater farming aisle! ee t e ower ine or 
SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL at your IH dealer 


Try the latest features—test-drive 


HARVE STE R DEALER the model that fits your needs! 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment 
ond Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment—General Office, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





